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ABSTRACT 

The issue of choice in U.S. education is traced 
historically. Consideration is given to the purposes of publicly 
supported education and reasons underlying the historic distinction 
between public and private education. It is suggested that the issue 
of choice concerns the rights and obligations of the individual and 
the state. The relationship between Jefferson's Enlightenment faith 
in natural religion, natural law, and government by majority rule is 
briefly considered. Jefferson supported the coexistence of public and 
private schools; however, public support was restricted to schools 
that were public in philosophy and governance. It is proposed that 
throughout much of the nation's history public schools have 
perpetuated what amounted to an established republican-Protestant 
civil religion. The view of Horace Mann and other reformers was that 
public education should be civic, moral, and nonsectarian, but 
nonsectarian in practice meant nondenomir^ational Protestantism. 
Supreme Court decisions that have expressed support for religious and 
political diversity in relation to the established school system are 
identified, and current criticisms of public education are briefly 
considered. (SW) 
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I can think of no more appropriate setting in which to hold 
a conference on any educational policy issue — and certainly one 

^ dealing with "choice"— than the University of Virginia. This 
University was founded by one who proclaimed that "here we are 

OO not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 

o 

LU 

Jefferson* daringly established the University of Virginia upon a 



any error, so long as reason is left free to combat it." Thomas 



foundation of intellectual freedom, "the illimitable freedom of 
the human mind to explore and to expose every subject susceptible 
of its contemplation" (1) 

There can be no doubt that Jefferson was deeply concerned 
about choice in his own day. It was his dedication to choice and 
liberty that led him to give focus and form to the Declaration of 
Independence as a proclamation of the right of free citizens to 
govern themselves. It was his conviction that choice should 
reign in the realm of private religious expression that caused 
him to oppose the power and privilege of an established church 
and that gave birth to the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 
that was adopted by this state exactly 200 years ago. 

Choice was also a fundamental concern underlying Jefferson's 
Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge that he proposed 
in 1779 but that was rejected by his legislative colleagues. 
Jefferson's bill, had it passed, would certainly have expanded 
choice and opportunity for many who were then excluded from 
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schooling. But concerns both ideological and financial combined 
to deny to the children of his generation the choice or 
opportunity of public schooling. 

However, before we too quickly and glibly tie Jefferson in 
with contemporary advocates of choice in education, we might be 
well advised to slow down, proceed with caution, and give careful 
consideration to Jefferson's advocacy of public ends as well as 
public means in the educational arena. We need to consider 
again, and carefully, the fundamental purposes of publicly 
supported education and the reasons underlying an historic 
distinction between public and private education in the United 
States. 

Before undertaking that task, let me say at the outset that 
I am both flattered and intimidated by being asked to open this 
conference on "Choice in Education" with remarks on "IJajg 
Historical Perspective." I would hope that my first contribution 
to our dialogue would be to state quite clearly that at the root 
of many of our disagreements are fundamental differences 
regarding "the" perspective, "the" orthodox view or the "right" 
interpretation of the historical record. Many who favor 
increasing choice in education as well as many who find such 
proposals threatening to public education and an erosion of sound 
public policy have been intense as well as imaginative in 
appealing to history for justification of their position. Indeed, 
several distinguished participants in the debate over choice in 
education have authored books and articles that have attempted to 
set forth "the" perspective that, if agreed to, would effectively 
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soften if not end the controversy. 

We are not alone in our disagreements and diverse readings 
of history, especially when we move into the realm of church- 
state issues and Constitutional intent. Supreme court justices, 
appellate judges, and constitutional lawyers as well as 
educational and political scholars have all found in the 
historical record an array of facts and perspectives thai; answer 
some questions, obscure others, and raise new issues. In fact, 
even those most intent on discovering the "original intention" of 
the "founding fathers" are forced to admit with Justice William 
J. Brennan that with respect to certain constitutional 
provisions, the framers themselves sometimes disagreed and were 
deliberately vague and general in their assertions. (2) 

These comments are not to say that history is of no 
consequence in this or other public policy debates. Quite to the 
contrary, it is to say that the debate historical and over the 
mssnlng of history. While the search for iljj historical 
perspective may be illusive, there is no escaping our history and 
the multiple meanings it has for the present. The way in which we 
see the past shapes our view of the possibilities for the 
present. The past ^qss matter, so much so that both critics and 
defenders of established orders are quick to invoke their version 
of history in support of their particular view. Therefore, as we 
seek a perspective on the question of choice in education, we 
must of necessity confront competing claims purporting to be iljs 
perspective. (Our task in seeking a perspective on the past and 
the present is a difficult one requiring humility, not arrogance. 
Our search must be for illumination rather than confrontation 
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and guided by a desire for dialogue and discussion, not dogmatism 
and dominance.) At best then, I would hope this morning to 
sketch out a perspective that might map out the main historical 
boundaries of our discussion and enable us to focus directly on 
some — but by no means all — of the fundamental issues that are 
matters of dispute. 

To maintain a civil level of discourse when engagei in a 
civil argument is not always easy. That is especially true when, 
as is the case today, we are discussing questions of value and 
value questions. I do not mean to play on words frivolously. 
The questions being raised and the answers arrived at are of 
value because they are important? they will make a difference not 
merely in terms of means, tnat is, how we fund the education of 
the public but also in terms of ends, how we define and defend 
the purposes of public education. They are value questions 
because they force us to examine our beliefs as we are challenged 
by the beliefs of others. Choice proposals go to the very heart 
of fundamental democratic principles in tension — the rights and 
obligations of the individual and the rights and obligations of 
the state. They deal with matters of individual and public 
conscience, belief, and faith. 

The perspective that I propose to offer is therefore one 
framed by historical considerations of conscience, belief, and 
faith. I have yielded to the temptation of employing religious 
terminology in our search for perspective, for I will maintain 
that we are struggling with concepts and commitments underlying 
the existence and survival of what has become our unofficially 
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established national church and national creed.O) Moreover, I 
am moved to suggest that, just as protest against the medieval 
Catholic Church led to a Reformation and Counterr ef ormation in 
Christendom, so too it may be that we are presently caught in the 
throes of a continuing and fundamental challenge to (if not 
reordering of) the faith, form and functions of the public school 
as our national church and are witnessing the emergence or 
reemergence of dissenting sects engaged in deep struggle with the 
established order. Whether we see promise or peril in such a 
possibility depends upon the nature of our faith, our 
commitments, and our most intense loyalties. 

I realize that my analogy to church and religion is risky 
and troubling to those who are wont to see a high wall of 
separation between church and state and sharp distinctions 
between public and private spheres, especially in education. 
From the perspective I would offer, however, it is h££21iSS the 
depth of our convictions and the ways in which we have or have 
not been able to compartmentalize our loyalties that make our 
current struggle appear uncomfortably similar to a religious 
crusade. To those who would protect what they understand to be 
the historic purpose and province of the public school, the 
infidels must be repelled. To those who see the infidels as 
within or supportive of the public school establishment, it is 
the structure itself that must be demolished — or at least 
severely altered. To still others, there remains hope that the 
faith can yet be maintained even while the institution itself 
undergoes reform or modification. "Choice" may be the issue of 
the moment, but I would suggest that the underlying struggle is 
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rooted in a crisis of faith. 

The historic faith of Americans in the power of education to 
preserve private and public morality and maintain a sense of 
community must surely be a given in our search for perspective. 
Among colonial Americans of diverse national backgrounds and 
religious commitments, education transmitted through the home, 
church, and community as well as through various forms of 
voluntary schooling early took root. The line betwe'^n public 
and private was hardly clear in the colonial era, and, except for 
uneven efforts to enforce religious conformity in some 
communities and weakly enforced apprenticeship laws designed to 
reduce the burden on society of the unskilled and unproductive, 
education can be said to have been largely a matter of choice— a 
choice conditioned, of course, by family circumstance, community 
values, and the availability —or lack thereof— of educational 
institutions. 

Faith in the importance and power of education took on new 
meaning in the Revolutionary and early National period of our 
nation's history. No spokesman was more forceful in his advocacy 
of the importance of public education dedicated to public ends 
than was Thomas Jefferson. "If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, in a state of civilization," he proclaimed, "it expects 
what never was and never will be." Writing to George Washington 
in 1786, Jefferson asserted that "It is an axiom of my mind that 
our liberty can never be safe but in the hands of the people 
themselves, and that, too, of the people with a certain degree of 
instruction. This," he added, "it is the business of the state 



to effect, and on a general plan." Jefferson's plea to his 
countrymen to "launch a crusade against ignorance" was not heeded 
during his lifetime, but the ideals he set in motion, as well as 
the general outline of his plan for a state system of schools 
public in support, control, clientele, and ideology became during 
the course of the 19th century embedded in the laws of every 
state in the union. (4) 

In the context of our search for perspective on faith in 
education and choice in education, it is instructive to consider 
a few aspects of Jefferson's thought not usually emphasized in 
discussions of public education. As committed as Jefferson was to 
to the idea that the fundamental purpose of public education was 
to prepare citizens for active participation in and support of 
the new republican society, he did not seek the abolition of 
private schools. His plan, as the one that has evolved across 
the nation, allowed for the coexistence of public and private 
schools. Public support, however, yas to be restricted to schools 
that were public in philosophy and governance. Moreover, 
convinced though Jefferson was that civic literacy was essential, 
he stopped short of proposing that schooling be compulsory. 
Jefferson's belief that every citizen should be educated did lead 
him on one occasion to suggest that anyone above the age of 15 
who could not read in some language should be di senf ranchiz ed , 
but perhaps more important than that aborted recommendation was 
his commentary on the rights of individuals in relation to the 
rights of the state. Note the contemporary ring to Jefferson's 
expression of the dilemma: 
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A question of some doubt might be raised ... as to the 
rights and duties of society toward its members, infant and 
adult. Is it a right or a duty in society to take care of 
their infant members in opposition to the will of the 
parent? How far does this right and duty extend? — to guard 
the life of the infant, his property, his instruction, his 
morals? The Roman father was supreme in all these; we draw 
a line, but where? Public sentiment does not seem to have 
traced it precisely. Nor is it necessary in the present 
case. It is better to tolerate the rare instance of a 
parent refusing to let his child be educated, than to shock 
the common feelings and id<3as by the forcible asportation 
and education of the infant against the will of the father. 
What is proposed here is to remove the objection of expense, 
by offering education gratis and to strengthen parental 
excitement by the disfranchisement of his child while 
uneducated. ... If we do not force instruction, let 
us at least strengthen the motive to receive it when 
of f ered. (5) 



If Jefferson found it wise to resist using the power of the 
state to force instruction, public or private, on the untutored, 
perhaps the reason lies not only in his genuine love of liberty 
and respect for individual rights, but also in his faith in the 
power of enlightened public opinion to understand, in time, the 
relationship between a system of free, universal, public schools 
and the survival of a new nation launched on the fragile promise 
0? recently proclaimed "self-evident" truths. Indeed, to 
understand Jefferson's faith in education and the centrality of 
his thought in public education in particular, we must first come 
to terms with his hopes for the new republic and his firm 
commitment of the public school to fundamental Enlightenment and 
republican precepts. 

Robert Healey suggested some years ago that "Jefferson's 
belief that a particular kind of God had created a particular 
Kind cf universe and a particular kind of man" served as the 
logical basis for the rest of his thought. (6) To Jefferson, a 
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rational God had created a rational universe and man as a 
rational creature in that universe. Although a serious student 
of the Bible and one who referred to Jesus as "the greatest 
teacher of morals the world has ever known," Jefferson had little 
interest in or patience with the particularistic, dogmatic, 
supernatural teachings of sectarian churches. As to his own 
thoughts on the meaning of religion, Jefferson once wrote to John 
Adams, my religion "is known to my God and myself alone. Its 
evidence before the world is to be sought in my life; if that has 
been hajj^^i and ilnilful to society, the religion which has 
regulated it cannot be a bad one." (7) Thus, as Rockne McCarthy, 
James Skillen, and William Harper recently emphasized in their 
book, J3JLSAaial}llsl3ID£l]i s ^son^ Ilms, "Jefferson's religion was 
essentially a moral philosophy. "(8) 

Basic to Jefferson's moral philosophy and Enlightenment 
convictions was his faith in man's moral sense and ability to 
reason. If freed from the outmoded ideas and superstitions of 
the past, free, rational, moral men could, Jefferson believed, 
arrive at "self-evident truths." Only in the light of this 
supreme confidence in reason, this cornerstone of Enlightenment 
faith, can one appreciate fully Jefferson's bold declaration to 
"tolerate any error so long as reason is left free to combat it." 

Jefferson's faith in reason defined his faith in God, for to 
Jefferson, God's creation was in all respects rational. The God 
in which lefferson placed his faith had endowed men with the 
ability to comprehend the natural order of things. As Carl Becker 
has argued, to Jefferson and others in the Enlightenment circle, 
"a valid morality would be a 'natural morality,' a valid religion 
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would be a 'natural religion,' a valid law of politics would be a 
•natural law.' This was another way of saying that morality, 
religion, and politics ought to conform to God's will as revealed 
in the essential nature of man." (y) 

Believing then that "the interests of society require the 
observation ^f those moral precepts only in which all religions 
agree," Jefferson was content to grant toleration to sectarian 
churches and opinions with the assurance that reasonable men 
would in time discover the true or common "moral core" in natural 
religion. (10) Jefferson's religious faith was ecumenical. He 
posited the reality of a true religion that transcended the 
particularistic creeds and dogmas of sectarian groups. If 
Jefferson's natural, universal istic, self-evident religion of a 
common morality was not to replace all other religions, it was at 
least to serve as a universal common denominator. That is, other 
religions could indeed maintain their dogmas and creeds in the 
private sphere if in the public arena the claims of ron-sectarian 
Enlightenment rationalism were recognized. Such was to form the 
moral basis for the new "civic religion," the public philosophy 
of the new nation.(ll) 

As in the religious realm, so too in the political domain 
was there a division in Jefferson's thought between private views 
and associations and public participation and philosophy. As 
free and autonomous creatures of God, men might belong to any 
number of voluntary groups and embrace an array of diverse 
opinions. However, in entesring into a social compact with other 
free and rational individuals in the creation of a new society, 
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eventual fidelity to the natural, rational, moral, and universal 

civic order was to be expected. David Little expressed 

Jefferson's conviction in this manner: 

Jefferson has implicit faith in the clarity and reliability 
of the moral sense of each individual, once its f'lll powers 
are restored by government (among others), to di«'sct men 
consistently and harmoniously to everyone's "greatest 
happiness." Consequently, he shows no concern, from the 
point of view of either the individual or the government, 
for the problem of possible conflicts or tensions among the 
different views of happiness, nor am^ng different readings 
of the moral sense. (12) 

Jefferson's deep and abiding faith in man's rational and 

moral sense thus led him to conclude that, as the majority- of 

enlightened men began to comprehend God's will in the natural 

order, conflict as well as outmoded institutions would gradually 

disappear. Jefferson expressed his faith in the enlightened 

majority in these words: 

Every man and every body of men on earth posses the right of 
self-government. They receive it with their being f.-om the 
hand of nature. Individuals exercise it by tV ei r . si ngl e 
will; collections of men by that of the majori-y; for the 
law of the majflrliil is the natural law for every society of 
men. ( 13) 

In the new republic then, the will of the maj or ity , as sum ' to be 
in concert with natural law and self-evident truths, would define 
the general conditions under which all free men could exercise 
their inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

This all too brief accounting of the relationship between 
Jefferson's Enlightenment faith in natural religion, natural law, 
and government by majority rule allows us to return to our 
consideration of bis ideas regarding the form and substance of an 
education proper for the new nation. Jefferson and his 
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community. 

Whether viewed as a "paradox," as Tyack framed the matter, 

or as "spiritual tyranny" by the majority as McCarthy, Skillen, 

and Harper infer (16), it is an inescapable fact that the public 

schools envisioned for the new republic were not to be void of 

moral or political content. The schools were to advance the new 

creed of the public civil religion. This awareness prompted 

Sidney Mead to conclude: 

. . . the public schools in the United States took over one 
of the basic responsibilities that tradition-^lly was always 
assumed by an established church. In this sense the public 
school system of the United States its established 
church. . . . 

In this context one can understand why it is that the 
religion of many Americans is democracy — why their real 
faith is the "democratic faith"~the religion of the public 
schools. ( 17) 

To the degree that one might argue that the democratic faith 
embraces those God-given moral principles and rights derived from 
the universal, rational order of nature, perhaps one could say 
that Jefferson would have had it no other way. 

A study of the history of public schooling in the United 
States compels one to add that, at least until recent times, 
apparently a majority of Christians, or at least Protestants, 
could also find comfort in the workings of a public school system 
that, with whatever adjustments to local community prejudices, 
fostered belief in a civil religion. As McCarthy, Skillen, and 
Harper again note, "Christians could accept Jefferson's 
univtrsalistic republican principles because those principles 
appeared to be purely secular, limii^d to the public political 
realm, and not restrictive for personal piety and private 
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ecclesiastical freedom outside the public realm." If some 
Christians still held on to an older ideal of a ch urch-di r&cted 
culture, many willingly "accommodated themselves to a public 
order that would allow them to nurture and strengthen their 
Christian freedom" in private. (18) 

The igth century reformers who picked up the Jeffersonian 
challenge and worked during the course of that century to implant 
republican public schools all across the nation made further 
accommodations to Protestant Christianity that more deeply 
entrenched the public school as America's unofficially 
established church. Declaring public education to be the "reform 
to end the need for reform," Horace Mann and other evangelists 
for uniform, state-wide systems of public schools in essence 
merged republican ideals with what they held to be "common" 
Christian beliefs. Mann believed that public schools could 
provide the basis for moral and religious development that would 
foster a homogeneous society. Not unlike Jefferson, Mann argued 
that common principles of religious belief, what he termed the 
"Religion of Heaven," should be taught to children while "the 
creeds of men" should be postponed until children's minds were 
"sufficiently matured to weigh Evidence and Argument s."(1 9) To 
Mann and other Protestant reformers who shared this view, public 
education could be civic, moral and nonsectarian at the same 
time. Nonsectarian, of course, in practice meant non- 
denominational Protestantism. 

The crusaders for the common school ideal were not without 
detractors. In addition to minority Protestant denominations and 
other sects and groups that wished to maintain community and 
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educational traditions apart from the mainstream, Catholics in 
New York and then in other states raised objection to the 
emerging public school monopoly over the control of public funds 
and the imposition of raajoritarian beliefs. Rebuffed after 
repeated attempts to secure funding for a more pluralistic system 
of confessional schools, Catholics resorted to creating their own 
system of parochial schools. The Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1884 dictated that every Catholic pastor should 
establish a parish school and all Catholic parents were 
instructed to send their children to a Catholic parochial school 
whenever one was available. In consequence, a parochial school 
system took root as an integral part of the American Catholic 
Church in the same way that the public school system had been 
established to uphold thv^ American civil religion. 

The hegemony of the Protestant- republ ica n ideology in the 
public schools thus fostered the ncii ntenance of a secularized 
core of Protestant values at the same time that it denied 
"public" legitimacy to the exercise of religious, ethnic and 
communal traditions that immigrants brought with them to the New 
World. Put another way, as far as alternative schooling was 
concerned, the right to exercise choice in the private sphere 
carried a price. 

We must not forget in this overview that for some supporters 
of private schooling, the price has been worth the investment in 
other than (or in addition to) spiritual or ethnic terms. Elite 
academies dating from the late 19th century drew their 
nourishment from the promise of insulating the children of the 
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well-to-do classes from the amalgamating influences of the public 
school. As Thomas James has observed, "For the well-born, the 
beauty of maintaining a separate sphere of private association 
was that there the egalitarian goals of the public sector would 
not obtain." (20) Thus, the dream of the common public school as 
a foundation for equality of opportunity as well as the source of 
cheating and perpetuating a common civility and a common morality 
has historically been compromised by the reality of exit and 
choice. It may well be, as Steven Levine has contended, that 
the success of the wealthy in creating a network of private 
schools closely associated with the nation's leading social and 
financial circles may explain "more about the failure of the 
American educational system to reduce inequality than anything 
else that has occurred in the public school s. "(21 ) 

However that may be, by the 20th century it had become 
apparent that there are limits to both the hegemony of the public 
school as an established institution and to the dominance of 
civil religion as a universal creed. Beginning with the landmark 
lisrSiS 1a Ihs SsslS^l Stl SlSisrs case in 1925 , Supreme Court 
decisions have begun to highlight the ambiguity underlying the 
public school's established position. The EisrstS decision was, 
of course, a victory for those who argued, as did the majority of 
the Court, that parents and guardians should be at liberty "to 
direct the upbringing and education of children under their 
control. . . ." Declaring unconstitutional the 1922 Oregon law 
that required all children to attend JSililifi schools, the Court 
maintained that "The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all 
governments in the Union repose excludes any general power of the 
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stats to standardize its children by forcing them to accept 
instruction from public teachers only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the state." The Court hastened to add, however, that 
even though private education was acceptable, the public interest 
must be protected. Thus, the state retained the power to 
regulate private schools, such regulation insuring, among other 
concerns, "that teachers shall be of good moral character and 
patriotic disposition, that certain studies plainly essential to 
good citizenship must be taught, and that nothing be taught which 
is manifestly inimical to the public w elf are."(22) 

Our search for a useable perspective on the dual histories 
of public and private schooling in the United States has 
emphasized the fact that public schools no less than private 
schools have been established to maintain a point of view. If 
throughout much of our nation's history public schools 
perpetuated under the guise of neutrality and non sectaria ni sm 
what amounted tc an established republican-Protestant civil 
religion, in more recent years that creed has been tested by 
forces spanning the ideological spectrum. Recent Supreme Court 
decisions have gone beyond Zlsrss in expressing sensitivity to 
and respect for religious and even political diversity in 
relation to the established school system. The "child benefit" 
principle of limited public aid in support of parochial school 
students was established in ^Qshisn in 1930 and expanded in 
Ll&rSQn in 1947. In the ESi^Qllum decision in 1948 the Supreme 
Court held that released time for religious instruction on school 
grounds was unconstitutional, although four years later in Z^rs^h 
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(1952) the released time practice was upheld in off-campus 
settings. In Ifidjjc (1 972) state compulsory attendance law was 
modified to accommodate the Amish, the Court reasoning in a 
fashion similar to fi^jcss that recognition shoulr! be given to the 
"values of parental direction of the religious upbringing and 
education of their children. . . Exemption from saluting the 
flag and repeating the Pledge of Allegiance was granted to 
Jehovah's Witnesses in the fiaXH^iifi case in 1943. The Court 
reasoned in that 'case that inasmuch as schools are educating the 
young for citizenship, "scrupulous protection of Constitutional 
freedoms -of the individual" must be observed "if we are not to 
strangle the free mind at its source and teach youth to discount 
important principles of our government as mere platitudes." 
Decisions such as these, each marked by controversy, invoked 
elements of the publicly established civil religion — in 
particular the doctrine of the separation of church and state — 
in defense of minority rights.(23) 

For at least one important sector of the American population 
that historically had been a willing ally in the defense and 
support of the public school, the Supreme Court decisions of 1962 
and 1963 relating to prayer and Bible reading in the schools 
signaled the outbreak of a fateful schism. The logic of the 
Court in giving greater weight to the Establishment Clause as 
against the Free Exercise Clause in reaching its decisions in 
EnSSl and 5j2lJ£IDJJJ2 caused fundamentalist Protestants to begin to 
follow the route taken by Catholics in the 19th century in the 
establishment of their own Christian academies. (24) 

Academies of another sort were started by still others who 
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left the fold of the public schools in the years following the 
IrfiMD decision of 1954. The firiJiin decision and the social 
legislation and appellate rulings that followed, in attempting to 
make the public schools truly common and equal, had the result of 
further eroding the faith on the part of those for whom at least 
some aspects of the civic religion had indeed been mere 

platitudes. It is &e*«e ironic that as the Courts and the 

schools have begun at last to face up the pluralism of our 
nation, the one institution historically charged with the task of 
establishing a common meeting ground is becoming a victim of 
those very efforts. (25) 

Our search for a perspective on choice in education has 
taken u.s over an uneven and uncomfortable path from the 
Jeffersonian proposal for a system of public schools as the 
repository of an optimistic (and some would say myopic) faith in 
natural rights, natural law, and natural morality. If indeed the 
public school can properly be seen as our unofficially 
established national church, it is clear that there have always 
been dissenters and nonbelievers. It is clear too that for the 
longer part of our history the rights of minorities have not been 
giv n equal voice or protection or support in the public sphere. 
It seems true also, as Martin Marty has noted, that in spite of 
limitations, public schools did help millions in many generations 
come out of isolation into the public arena . . . and provided a 
neutral ground between tribes that would otherwise not have 
tolerated each other. "(26) 

Even so, we find ourselves today in a crisis of faith. 
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There are those who maintain that the public school, as an 
established church, has never been and perhaps can never be truly 
"value-neutral." Their call is for "disestablishment a second 
time." Others, who fear that indeed public schools have become 
entirely too "value-neutral" under the spell of secular humanism, 
are pushing for "reestablishment" in the form of the restoration 
of prayer and scientific creationisra in the schools at the same 
time that still others have abandoned the struggle and are 
establishing alternative academies. Uneasiness with the massive 
bureaucracy that has evolved in the public establishment, concern 
over acadfemic standards and discipline, resentment over recent 
Court decisions, and feelings of impotency on the part of 
parents and local citizens groups have further divided the 
communicants. 

Perhaps, in a Vatican Il-like fashion, the public schools 
can withstand the current round of criticisms once again and 
through reforms emerge as healthy, ecumenical, and yet 
restructured institutions. But religious schisms are not resolved 
easily, and it may well be that, again as with Vatican II, 
demands for increased choice in education will force our public 
forms of worship and liturgy, as well as elements of our historic 
faith, to undergo profound change. 

There is, of course, another possible scenario. As with 
the Peace of Westphalia that in 1648 calmed the religious 
conflict sparked by the Reformation in Europe, we could decide 
that each territory or separate group should determine its own 
religious — or social, ethnic, or ideological — educational 
structure. The implications of this scenario, it seems to me, 
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are among the most pre&sing issues that should guide our 
deliberations regarding choice in education. However various 
proposals for choice may fare, it seems certain that the future of 
public education and the education of the public will be marked 
by the decisions before us. 
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